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No movement in modern history is of more far-reaching impor- 
tance than the rising consciousness of the solidarity and unity of 
interests of the producers of agricultural wealth. It was but 
eleven years ago that the Roosevelt Country Life Commission 
made its report. Since then interest in rural welfare has not only 
been maintained but has steadily increased. Owing to the diver- 
sion of popular attention to the more spectacular efforts of the 
organized wage-earning classes for recognition in the distribution 
of wealth the significance of this movement toward solidifying 
the efforts of rural folk for their own improvement has not been 
fully appreciated by many concerned with public affairs. But 
present tendencies indicate that at no distant date the agricultural 
interest will be a predominant one in American life. 

Immediately after the Civil War, when rapid settlement of the 
fertile prairies of the Mississippi Valley brought overproduction 
of agricultural products and consequent relative poverty to farmers, 
other economic interests forged to the front. The low economic 
status of agriculture continued through the nineties and the first 
decade of the present century. Indeed it was not until the begin- 
ning of the war that prices of agricultural products began to make 
a marked increase in value. A recent statement issued by a promi- 
nent motor company is that while the acreage of ten principal 
crops has increased but 10 per cent the increase in cash value of 
these crops reached almost $11,000,000,000. 

This relatively lower economic status of the farmer had certain 
vital effects on his social status. Since 1870 there has been a 
decreasing rural population in many of the older sections of the 
country, due in large part to the exodus of rural folk to the more 
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remunerative openings in the cities. The cities, partly through 
their greater advantage in making community improvements; 
because of density of population and because of the greater influ- 
ence of invention and imitation through social contact, made 
rapid advances in the way of better educational facilities, better 
housing, better heating and lighting in the homes, better health 
care and better social and recreational attractions. The rural 
communities lagged behind. The greater poverty of the country 
made it impossible for country folk to pay as well for teachers and 
ministers; they could not erect commodious school buildings nor 
provide for higher education; they had to get along with poorer 
health care, and houses were lacking in water supply, toilet, and 
other facilities, accepted as a matter of course by the city resident. 
This marked discrepancy between rural and urban economic 
resources not only drove rural young folk of marked ability to 
seek employment in the cities but made those engaged in pro- 
fessional service look upon rural positions as the lowest in the 
social scale. 

The conventions formed during this period still remain as one of 
the most serious handicaps to those interested in rural welfare. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for ministers appointed to rural 
charges to refuse to ally themselves with rural ministers' organiza- 
tions for fear that such alliance will prevent their "promotion" 
to city charges. Congregations in very small villages are likely to 
be "insulted" if they are included in rural work. Most little 
groups of houses away out in the countryside put on city airs 
and are in thought "above" their agricultural environment. 
Men who have undertaken rural work as a specialty find that in 
state or national activities involving both rural and city interests 
they are discriminated against because city interests refuse to be 
directed by rural leaders. Yet most cities are run by transplanted 
"ruralites." Normal schools report that it is much more difficult 
to get young people to prepare for rural teaching positions than 
for city work. 

The result of this powerful tendency of the past half-century 
is that today there is a marked dearth of persons specially pre- 
pared for service in rural communities. A large number of those 
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who are now serving farmers are doing so only as a stepping-stone 
to something "better" and consequently their work too often has 
the weaknesses of the one who has not yet found his life-interest. 
Country people have too often accepted this as a natural condition, 
and it is to be feared that statesmen are not yet concerned with an 
equalization of economic resources so that the farmer can have as 
good a material existence as his city brother. They have supinely 
endured poor roads, poor schools, and poor churches, and have 
permitted the cities to outbid them in salaries for teachers and 
ministers. If they wished the advantages of better schools they 
have left the farm and moved to the cities. The country-life 
movement has frankly accepted this disparity in economic resources 
as a challenge and has set itself the task of bringing to the farmer a 
material welfare comparable to that of the better phases of other 
parts of the American social organization. 

But the rapid advances of rural folk in material welfare due to 
the changes taking place in relative demands for different types 
of products has given to some who are now engaged in rural work 
hope of ultimate elimination of disparity in rural and urban eco- 
nomic resources; and the rising interest in rural welfare has led 
many to question whether it is necessary that farmers be at the 
bottom of the economic scale. Many have answered the question 
in the negative and have demonstrated their confidence in their 
judgment by definitely espousing the cause of country people and 
of undergoing the sacrifices necessary to the realization of their 
belief that the time is coming when country life will be recognized 
as the ideal existence. 

In the rapidly growing movement for rural betterment there 
has come a great increase in the demand for trained men and women 
to serve the interests of farmers in a professional way. This has 
not meant that the farmers are not able to look after their own 
interests. But it has meant that the farmer is as a rule too busy with 
the duties of his farm to attend to the public activities of rural life 
and prefers to engage someone professionally prepared to attend to 
these common or public affairs. The professionally trained worker 
becomes a servant and leadership is one of the functions of his 
service. The demand for trained leadership has shown itself in 
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the call for county agents who know something more than hog 
raising and grain production; men who can buy and sell and 
organize co-operative activities are demanded. The Red Cross 
is calling for rural nurses; the extension departments of state 
colleges are asking for workers in home betterment; social-service 
agencies are placing county leaders to look after the unfortunate 
classes in rural and village life; the churches are asking for ministers 
of the Gospel who have the vision of a Christianity touching all 
phases of rural life instead of the oft-repeated annual revival 
and pastoral change. The demand has come so rapidly that those 
who have prepared for professional service are not adapted to the 
new call and a crisis has been created. 

COURSES RECOMMENDED FOR INCLUSION IN UNDERGRADUATE 
WORK OF THOSE PREPARING FOR RURAL SERVICE* 
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Suggested 
College Year 



i. General economics 

2. General sociology 

3. Rural economics 

4. Rural sociology 

5. Rural leadership 

6. Rural clinic 

7. Religious education 

8. Farm practice (for city youth) 

0. History of religion 

10. Public speaking 

11. English (emphasis on sermon preparation). 

12. Public health 

13. Hygiene 

Journalism, publicity 

Rural politics 

Psychology 

Bible 
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* Courses should also be selected in aesthetics, landscape gardening, art, music, home service, etc. 



In attempting to work out some plan for encouraging special 
effort to meet this demand for an adequately trained rural leader- 
ship the Committee on Training for Rural Leadership of the 
National Country Life Association has recommended the following 
curriculum as a minimum number of courses to be included in the 
undergraduate work of the one interested in preparing for rural 
service. 
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The movement toward introduction of special courses or 
departments for rural leadership training has had a marked impetus 
during the past year. Through the encouragement given by the 
Department of Rural Work of the Methodist Episcopal church 
special work along lines recommended by the Committee on Rural 
Leadership Training was begun at the opening of the present 
college year at West Virginia Wesleyan University; Cornell Col- 
lege, Iowa; Upper Iowa University, Iowa; Baker University, 
Baldwin, Kansas; Nebraska Wesleyan University; Boston Uni- 
versity; Northwestern University, and Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Special work has also been started in con- 
nection with agricultural colleges at the University of Illinois, 
University of Wisconsin, and the University of Minnesota. It is 
expected that during the coming year considerable extension of this 
type of work will be made in other higher educational institutions. 

The agricultural colleges offer an exceptional field for recruiting 
rural leaders. The young men and women who choose an agri- 
cultural college for their education do so because they expect 
either to return to the farms or to work with farm folks. When 
once trained for rural service these young folks are not likely to 
give up their chosen field for the fancied attractions of city posi- 
tions, but will willingly remain with rural service because of love 
for the group from which they have come. Special training for 
rural science in sectarian institutions is desirable for the purpose of 
giving adequate emphasis to the challenge of this type of service 
in institutions that have to the present been largely interested in 
training for urban professional service or in giving instruction that 
is not specially adapted to any particular kind of work. 

Special emphasis is being given to the ministry of the Gospel 
as a challenge for service. At the present time, owing to the lack 
of adjustment of churches to modern conditions of rural life, 
overchurching, too many pastors residing in some centers and too 
few in others, and the survival of a narrow vision of the function of 
the ministry, it is difficult to interest in the rural ministry young 
people who wish to render the largest service. But the vision 
of what the church should be is broadening so rapidly and the 
relations between religious organizations are being so satisfactorily 
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adjusted that already the peculiarly advantageous position of the 
minister of the Gospel as a leader in rural welfare movements is 
being recognized, and it is becoming far easier to recruit the rural 
ministry from the ablest young people in educational institutions. 

TRAINING FOR RURAL SERVICE 

As a part of its plan for the stimulation of a broad religious leader- 
ship for rural life the Methodist Episcopal church through the Rural 
Department of its Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has 
established special departments for rural service at the following insti- 
tutions: 

MEN WHO ARE TO HAVE CHARGE OF RURAL LEADERSHIP, TRAINING, 
AND DEMONSTRATION DEPARTMENTS IN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS, AND STATE AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES 



M. A. Dauber 

Edward S. Boyer. 

A. H. Rapking. . . 

O. Leonard Jones. . . 

Ora Miner 

Albert Z. Mann 

W. F.Ledford 

Earl A. Roadman.. . 
W. L. Ruyle 

E. E. Beauchamp.. . 
Otis A. Moore 

C. J. Hewitt 

E. Tetreau 



Boston, Mass. 

Urbana, 111. 

Buckhannon,W.Va. 

Vineland, Kan. 
Denver, Colo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Athens, Tenn. 

Fayette, Iowa 
Malcolm, Neb. 



Madison, N.J. 
Mount Vernon, 

Iowa 
Evanston, 111. 
Madison, Wis. 



Boston University School of Theology, 
Boston, Mass. 

University of Illinois Agricultural College, 
Urbana, 111. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon, W.Va. 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kan. 

Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo. 

Hamline University and Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Athens School, University of Chatta- 
nooga, Athens, Tenn. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa 

Nebraska Wesleyan University and 
Nebraska University Agricultural Col. 
lege, University Place, Neb. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison,N. J. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 

Garret Biblical Institute, Evanston, 111. 
Wisconsin University, Madison, Wis. 



Last summer special training for three weeks was given at fourteen 
different centers to more than 1,200 rural ministers. Plans are now 
under way for similar work during the coming summer whereby several 
religious denominations co-operating will offer special work of a similar 
type. It is expected that at least 4,000 ministers will be given special 
training in this way. 



